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II. — Word-accent in Catullus's Galliambics. 
By Prof. THOMAS DWIGHT GOODELL, 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 

The object of this paper is to state as simply as possible, 
with the minimum of discussion, the relations found to exist 
between word-accent and the rhythmical structure in the At/is 
of Catullus (carm. 63). Elsewhere {Chapters on Greek 
Metric, pp. 165 ff.) I have called attention to the fact that 
Horace in his one poem in ionic verse (carm. Ill 12) makes 
every word-accent fall on one of the three beats of the ionic 
foot. For an accented long syllable or a long monosyllable 
that is a necessity and of no significance; but for accented 
short syllables, in the penult of an iambic or pyrrhic word or 
in an antepenult, the case is different. Throughout this one 
poem every accented short syllable (2 1 instances) is the 
former of the recurrent pair which the meter requires, never 
the latter ; that is, it coincides in every instance with the beat, 
or with the first half of the divided beat, though in other 
meters Horace did not - hold himself to any such rule. In 
Catullus the principle is the same, but the matter is not 
quite so simple, and there are exceptions. Yet it seems 
clear that Catullus intended to make the word-accent a dis- 
tinct assistance to his readers in following the wild and shift- 
ing movement. So far as I have seen, this has not been 
pointed out; and the schemes hitherto given for the poem, 
disregarding this principle, make the rhythm of some lines 
difficult instead of everywhere comparatively simple to render. 

To make this plain let me first clear the ground by explain- 
ing terms. The fundamental form of the verse is shown in 
the following scheme, in which the feet are marked off as in 
modern music (since that method makes plainer to the eye 
the relation of the anaclastic feet), and the invariable caesura 
is marked by a comma. 
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In this scheme any long except the last, and except the two 
that immediately precede the main caesura, may be resolved ; 
any two shorts may be combined into one long, though the two 
shorts following the main caesura are not often so combined. 
Thus the verse has two stable places, two longs before the 
caesura, one long (of course anceps) at the end ; all else is 
free, and a great number of combinations are made by Catullus, 
though not all possible ones. 

Farther, to remove all ambiguity from the statement of the 
law, we will say that each ionic foot has three beats, two for 
the thesis and one for the arsis, and each trochaic dipody has 
two beats, a down-beat on the first trochee, an up-beat on the 
second trochee. I do not mean thereby to assert that the 
ancients beat the time of the anaclastic feet in this way. I 
do not know whether they did or not ; I am merely defining 
a term of my statement of the law in question. Finally, when 
a long is resolved into two short syllables, it will be convenient 
to say that the beat coincides with the first of the two shorts, 
since on that syllable the beat begins. 

With this understanding of terms the law is, for Catullus 
as for Horace, that an accented short syllable regularly 
coincides with a beat. Horace in his perfectly regular ionics 
allows no exceptions. Catullus allows exceptions in the case 
of iambic words, and of pyrrhic words made iambic by position 
or by standing at the end of the line ; these would by the law 
be excluded from the verse ; but Catullus admits them under 
certain restrictions. That such iambic words have elsewhere 
something peculiar about their metrical treatment is well 
known to Latinists, and I will not dwell upon the fact. 

The following lines will amply illustrate the rule and the 
exceptions : 

i. super alta uectus Attis celeri rate maria 

uu| \J \J \ iuuI \J \J \J \J I 

3. adiitque opaca siluis redimita loca deae 
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11. canere haec suis adorta est tremebunda comitibus 

ww| \J w I I uu| \J \J U V I 

22. tibicen ubi canit Phryx curuo graue calamo 

I \j uuu| I I \J >-> uv| 

30. viridem citus adit Idain properante pede chorus 

uu I wv u v I 1 uu| V V 'O* >-> | _ 

39. sed ubi oris aurei sol radiantibus oculis 

uu| \J >-* | 1 uu I >-> \J ^J \J \ 

46. liquidaque mente uidit sine quis ubique foret 

yu| \J u I > uu| \j www| 

60. abero foro, palaestra, stadio, et gymnasiis ? 

uul w \j I 1 uu| w<->| 

63. ego mulier, ego adolescens, ego ephebus, ego puer. 

\J \J \ \J \J \J uuu I 1 W >-> 1 w www| 

It is evident that the combination _ ^ ^ w, occurring 
where anaclasis may be expected, is on the score of quantities 
alone ambiguous. It may stand for an ionic a majore by 
resolution of the second long, or it may stand for a trochaic 
dipody by resolution of the long of the second trochee. Some 
editors have in all such cases assumed the latter alternative, 
and have so marked the ictuses. He who takes this alterna- 
tive finds my rule falsified in many cases, as in the very first 
line. Which of us is wrong ? 

I should begin the argument by asking, Why assume ana- 
clasis in all these cases ? He who does so takes on himself 
the burden of proof. We have no authority for assuming 
anaclasis in every galliambic line. For example, of the two 
lines cited by Hephaistion (p. 39 W.) as illustrations of this 
verse, 

raXXal iMjTpbs opcirp <pi\60vfxroi. Spo/uaSes, 
all tirea iraTayeiTai xai ^aA/cca KporaXa, 

the first is not anaclastic in either half, and the second is in 
both halves of precisely this ambiguous type. And in Catul- 
lus, line 60 is not anaclastic in the second half, and in line 18, 
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where the text is doubtful, the first half is not anaclastic if 
aere be read : 

hilarate aere citatis erroribus animum. 

In short, while anaclasis was admitted freely and perhaps 
even preferred, there is no evidence for the notion that it was 
any more strongly preferred in this than in other ionic 
rhythms. The shifting from anaclastic to plain ionic feet in 
different lines contributes to the wildness of effect desired. 
And on the positive side I should say that the evidence of 
the unambiguous lines in favor of my rule justifies the belief 
that the rule was observed in these ambiguous cases. There 
is no evidence against this belief; the application of the rule 
in such cases makes the rhythm clear at a glance and raises 
no difficulty, while it makes the practice of the poet harmoni- 
ous throughout the composition. The word-accents will then 
in such cases determine whether the foot is anaclastic or not ; 
lines 1, II, 22, 39 are therefore not anaclastic in the second 
half, lines 3, 30, 46, 63 are ; in the first half, line 30 is not 
anaclastic, lines 22 and 63 are ; and so in other cases. 

The number and distribution of iambic words forming 
exceptions to the rule are interesting. In the 93 lines of the 
poem occur about 70 such cases. Differences of reading 
affect the figures slightly, but the precise numbers are not 
important enough to make it worth while to enter into the 
subject here. Their distribution is shown in the following 
scheme : 

uu| \J \J \ i i/ul w w I 

3 27 9 2 29 

The last half -line contains some 31, of which 29 end the line, 
and two (in lines 64 and 72) make the second and third 
syllable after the caesura. About 39 cases occur in the first 
half of the line, of which about 27 are found in the anaklo- 
menos, and form the short of the first trochee and the long of 
the second trochee. Nine make the final short of the anaklo- 
menos and the long immediately following, while three are 
the second and third syllables of the line. These marked 
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preferences as regards location of the exceptional iambic 
words appear to have some significance, but I am not quite 
certain what. The large proportion, nearly 39 per cent, 
occurring in that one place in the anaklomenos, may have a 
bearing on the question of the ancient method of beating 
time in such anaclastic feet; but no great weight can be 
given to this consideration, since a slightly larger number 
close the line, while none occur in the corresponding place in 
the second anaklomenos. 

It is worth noting also that the total number of these cases 
is in part made up by the recurrence of a few almost neces- 
sary words, like deae deum, domum domo, ferum fera, ero 
eram erat, fui fuit, mei mea meum. It is notable, too, that 
these iambic words are far more frequent in the lines where 
the tone of excitement is most marked ; lines 50-73, the 
lament of Attis, contain 26 cases, or 37 per cent of the cases 
in not quite 26 per cent of the lines. Line 55 contains three 
cases, as does line 92. 

Finally, two other apparent exceptions to the rule must be 
considered briefly. The word uMJ) occurs thrice (lines 39, 
67, 87) and ag(e) once (line 93) before a vowel, thus becom- 
ing metrically monosyllabic. In 39 and 87 this quasi-mono- 
syllable is the second syllable of the initial pair of short 
syllables ; in 67 and 93 it is the first short of the first anaklo- 
menos. As monosyllables these words hardly come under 
the rule at all ; wherever they are full disyllables they con- 
form to it, as in 21-25, an( i the second occurrence of age 
in 93. In line 64 we have a case not so readily disposed of. 
If we read 

ego gymnasi fui flos, ego eram decus olei, 

the second word, a trisyllable, violates the rule. The Mss. 
vary in details here too much to constitute any authority for 
the precise spelling gymnasi. If we may read gymnasii, and 
take fui as a monosyllable, we shall have the rule fully ob- 
served by gymnasii as by gymnasiis in 60. The scheme 
would then be 
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At first sight it seems violent to make fui a monosyllable ; 
but instances of this occur, as CIL. I. 1 194, in the line (as 
given by F. D. Allen, Remnants of Early Latin, no. 139, p. 62), 

fui parens domineis senibus, huic autem 6psequens. 

Here also, by the way, the word-accents clearly mark the 
rhythm. My colleague, Professor Peck, to whom I owe this 
reference, also reminds me that monosyllabic suis is an exact 
parallel, while the varying treatment of huic is very similar, 
and that the comedians not infrequently treated fui and fuit 
as monosyllables, as Plautus in Trin. 106, 619, 1090. I do 
not, however, urge this remedy ; it is possible that in this 
wildest part of the poem Catullus admitted this irregularity 
to enhance the desired effect. And the irregularity would 
appear the slighter, because this relation between ictus and 
accent seems to. have been traditional 1 for genitives like 
gymnasi with the metrical value _ w _ . 

But after noting all possible exceptions, it remains true that 
the general relation of word-accent to the beats, when once 
observed, makes it easy to read the poem in true galliambic 
rhythm ; and this is the main thing. The prose accents 
locate so many of the beats that the rest take care of them- 
selves. One is even obliged to look very closely to find the 
exceptions ; I am not sure that I have caught them all, so 
elusive are they after one gets the general swing. 

1 For the facts in Plautus and Terence see Pease, Proceedings of this Associa- 
tion, 1898, p. xxvi. 



